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Your Most important Right 


Bi With the November elections just ahead, we think it timely to reprint 
below excerpts from a speech by James Mussaiti on “Your Responsibility 
to Your Government.” Mr. Mussatti, who is assistant to the president of 
the California State Chamber of Commerce, expresses some ideas that are 
of vital importance to all of us, not only as railroaders but as Americans: 

In the United States of America, government is you. You, the people, 
created our government—national, state and local. When we say your 
responsibility to your government, we mean your responsibility to your- 
selves. The goodness or badness of government in this Nation depends 
upon you and how you discharge the responsibilities which rest upon you 
as a free citizen, 

There are six sins of citizenship. The first is indifference. We show 
indifference when we say, for example, that we’re not interested in polities. 
The second one is laziness. The best example of that is saying we've 
too busy to go to the polling place or too busy to take any interest what- 
soever in public affairs. The third is cowardice. How many times have 
you heard people say: “I don’t want to have anything to do with politics 
because | don’t want to stick my neck out.” The fourth is greed. This is 
illustrated by the people who say: “I’m doing okay as things are, leave 
everything alone and Vl be happy.” The fifth is false pride, which is 
expressed by the person who says: “I’m noi going to get mixed up in 
dirty politics.” And finally the sixth sin might be called “why bother.’ 
“Why bother to take an interest in civic affairs—politicians are all the 
same.” But you and I know that politicians are not all the same. 

Now, if we could just banish from our land these six sins of citizen- 
ship, we would be on our way to greater participation by everyone in the 
affairs of government; for the affairs of government are the things that 
are going to determine our own future destiny and the destiny of our 
Nation. 

All of the opportunity for self government through rule of the people 
depends upon one single factor—the ballot box. Exercising your right to 
vote is part of your responsibility to your government—part of your 
responsibility to yourself. 

Government in the United States is the biggest business in the world 
and as such deserves the best management in the world. 


Take an interest in civic affairs. Do something for your community. 
Vote on election day! & 
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Automatic control of signals and power switches over the 300-mile line from the 
Tehachapis to near Sacramento will center in this muster CTC panel ot Bakersfield. 
Dispatcher C. W. Galyan tests one of the standby push-button controls, 


On the San Joaquin Valley Line: 


CTC Goes Automatic 


Even push-buttons are obsolete on SP’s new 


300-mile installation now nearing completion 


B Southern Pacific’s San Joaquin 
Valley Route is fast becoming “one 
of the most technically- advanced 
rail lines ever built.” 

This description is offered by 
Wiliam D. Lamprecht, vice presi- 
dent—system operations, as work 
progresses steadily on installation 
of Centralized Traffic Control on 
the route. 

SP crews recently completed the 
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CTC installations between Fresno 
and Bakersfield, and the construc- 
tion gangs now are modernizing the 
electronic signal control system on 
the eastside main line north to Sac- 
ramento, 

“When work is completed next 
spring,” Lamprecht says, “all train 
movements over the 300-mile line— 
from the Tehachapis to near the 
state capital—will be regulated by 
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The new system 

will increase our CTC 
trackage to nearly 
2,500 miles. 


automatic electronic control of sig- 
nals and power switches from a 
master panel at Bakersfield.” 

The expanded CTC system, plus 
a new microwave radio system also 
being built by SP, he explains, is 
all part of a $7 million program of 
capital improvements in the Valley, 
designed to improve communica- 
tions, expand the capacity of track 
and further advance the over-the- 
road performance of today’s faster 
trains to and from transcontinental 
and Pacific Coast markets. 


Community Benefits 
In building its new CTC system, 
Lamprecht says, SP has sought 
wherever possible to eliminate train 
meet sidings from built-up sections 
of communities along the railroad 


During installation (note burlap-covered 
signals), Signalmen Charles Vance and 
Robert Henderson head for supply truck. 


and to relocate or build new and 
longer sidings at the outskirts or in 
open country where there is little or 
no highway cross-traffic, With the 
new CTC sidings, trains are able, in 
many cases, to meet and pass with- 
out having to stop. 

Those tracks once used for train 
meets which are not being removed 
from in-town crossings will be re- 
tained for use in providing service 
to local business and industry. 
Through trains will no longer be 
required to stand at those crossings 
while waiting for other trains to 
pass. 

The railroad’s crews are now at 


Strange shapes of modern railroading: 
microwave antennae which help transmit 
coded impulses from Bakersfield to CTC 
line tirevits. 
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work between Fresno and Lathrop 
installing 10 CTC sidings, each 1.6 
miles long and spaced about 9 miles 
apart—just like the 1] sidingson the 
initial Valley section from Fresno 
to Bakersfield, Later this year the 
existing 40-mile stretch of standard 
CTC between Stockton and Polk, 
near Sacramento, will have its three 
6,000 foot sidings extended and will 
be integrated into the new auto- 
matic system. 
Sophisticated’ System 

H. B, Garrett, signal engineer for 
SP, describes the new system as 
having many technological refine- 
ments not incorporated in most rail- 
road CTC installations. 

“It’s much more sophisticated,” 
he says. 

Trains approaching one another 
on the Valley line, Garrett explains, 
advance on signals which they auto- 
matically clear by their forward 
progress. Their movements are in- 
dicated on the CTC panel at Bakers- 
field, where a train dispatcher can 
assume overriding control if a 
change in programming is neces- 
sary. 

Remote Control 

“From intelligence received,” he 

continues, “electronic circuitry exe- 


THE COVER 


Outlined against the dusk ot Tipton, 
Calif., are the shapes of our new auto- 
matic signal control system which helps 
make the San Joaquin Valley Route 
“one of the most technically-advanced 


rail Hines ever built.” 

You're looking at the masts and Jamp 
units of a signal, the spidery web of a 
microwave tower and the mushroom 
shaped antenna connected with the 
microwave set-up, 
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cutes the meets by transmitting 
coded impulses to align the proper 
distant switches and signals so that 
one train takes the siding while the 


CTC and communications wire (both in a 
single cable} winds off a trailer-mounted 
reel, as the electronic signal control system 
is installed near Merced, 


other passes on the main line, All 
this may take place anywhere along 
the 300 miles operated from the 
Bakersfield CTC board.” 

In non-automatic CTC, he points 
out, the dispatcher, looking over the 
location and direction of trains as 
indicated by lights on the CTC 
board, uses “pushbutton controls” 
to open or close the remotely op- 
erated switches. 

The new automatic system, Gar- 
rett says, will utilize SP’s new 
microwave radio communications 
system between Los Angeles and 
Fresno. to transmit coded impulses 
from Bakersfield to CTC line cir- 
cuits. So precise is the timing on the 
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automatic CTC section already in 
operation between Fresno and Bak- 


After wiring is installed, it is inspected by 
System Signal Inspectors R. F. Jillson and 
W. J. Stephenson, right. 


ersfield, more than half the meets 
have been made non-stop — the 
mainline train clearing before the 
other train, slowing to 30 MPH, 
uses up the running room on the 
siding. 

When the San Joaquin Valley 
automatic CTC system is completed, 
Southern Pacific will have CTC or 
double track from Mojave, Calif., 
to its big classification yard at Rose- 
ville and to connecting lines at Og- 
den, Utah, and from Southern Cali- 
fornia to Texas. It will also increase 
CTC trackage of SP and its sub- 
sidiaries to nearly 2,500 miles. Hf 


They Enjoyed a Good Season 


JUNIOR LEAGUE BASEBALL is very big in Bakersfield where more 
than 1,800 boys participate annually. Southern Pacific Employes team, 
managed by Jack Walker, MP&€C clerk, Master Mechanic’s Office, had an 
impressive record this season when they placed second in regular league 
play and took first place in their play-off league. The season was climaxed 
with a steak dinner for the boys at which time each of them was pre- 


sented with a trophy, 
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Electronic Crossing Control 


New device synchronizes 


warning signals with train speeds 


Ei A joint research project, initi- 
ated by Southern Pacific, has led to 
development of a new electronic 
control device to activate signals 
and gates at railroad grade cross- 
ings. 

Named the “Grade Crossing Pre- 
dictor,” the new device is being 
manufactured and marketed by the 
Marquardt Corporation, in Po- 
mona, Calif., under a licensing 
agreement with Southern Pacific. 
First units of the device are now in 
production. 

The predictor, brainchild of A. 
C. Krout, SP’s principal assistant 
signal engineer, transmits electronic 
impulses through rails and continu- 
ously monitors the speed and posi- 
tion of approaching trains. Transis- 
torized circuits predict within a 
split second when the train will 
reach the crossing and they then 
activate the advance warning sig- 
nals in sychronism with the train’s 
speed, 

According to SP’s announcement 
of the research development, the 
electronic system represents a sim- 
plification and improvement over 
the present conventional crossing 
protection controls, which require 
timing and contro] circuits with re- 
lays and insulated rail joints to 
detect train movements. 
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The Grade Crossing Predictor 
also distinguishes between through 
trains and the no-pattern movement 
of switch engines which may be 
maneuvering near the crossing. It 
will not halt highway traffic unless 
a switcher actually intends to move 
into the intersection. 

Southern Pacific, which was as- 
sisted by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute in the initial research, joined 
with Marquardi in the final devel- 
opment of the system. Bit 


Winchell says... 


In his widely syndicated col- 
umn Walter Winchell wrote re- 
cently ... “San Francisco ., . 
and such a sunny beautiful morn- 
ing as the SP’s Lark deposited 
me... This first-rate choo-choo 
rates along with our best back 
East—such as NY Central’s 20th 
Century and the Pennsy’s Broad- 
way Limited .. . Courtesy from 
every porter, dining car staffer, 
ete. you know .. . you know, 
first-cabin treatment ... and not 
because | have syndication.” 

Thank you, Walter, for the 
kind words, 


New Hope for 


Competitive 
Ratemaking 


& Jimportant legislation which 
would give railroads greater free- 
dom to adjust rates to meet compe- 
tion on a tremendous volume of 
trafic has been before Congression- 
al committees this summer. 

‘The proposed legislation, known 
as the “Minimum Rate Bill” (and 
labeled in the 87th Congress as 5. 
3243 in the Senate and as H.R. 
11583 in the House of Representa- 
tives}, could become a major step 
forward in restoring the ability of 
the railroads to meet the competi- 
tion of other forms of transporta- 
tion, 

While the bill did not reach the 
flogr of Congress during the session 
just concluded, the same or similar 
measures probably will be reintro- 
duced early next year. During the 
coming weeks, Congressmen will be 
at home campaigning for votes and 
inquiring about legislation of im- 
portance to all of us. Both as a rail- 
road employe and as a consumer 
paying for transportation services 
as a part of the cost of each com- 
modity you buy, you will be inter- 
ested in passage of this legislation, 
so let’s take a look at it. 
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Congress holds 
hearings on bills 
to help restore 
true competition 
among carriers 


Introduced at the request of the 
present federal Administration, the 
Minimum Rate Bill is a direct out- 
growth of President Kennedy's ap- 
peal to Congress last April to over- 
haul “the chaotic patchwork of 
inconsistent and often obsolete reg- 
ulation” in the transportation field. 

Basically, the Minimum Rate Bill 
would free rail carriers to set the 
lowest rates consistent with profit- 
able operation in these three impor- 
tant fields: 


Bulk Commodities 

At the present time, only water 
carriers are free of rate regulation 
on the transportation of bulk com- 
modities such as petroleum prod- 
ucts, wine and other tank car car- 
goes, ores and concentrates, cement, 
sand and gravel, grains, sugar and 
sugar beets. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulates and 
has power to prescribe minimum 
rates for railroads. Such regulation 
prevents the flexibility in the rail- 
road rate structure necessary to 
compete effectively. 

Under the proposed legislation 
each form of transportation could 
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determine its minimum rates on the 
basis of its own ability to move bulk 
traffic economically and efficiently. 
We of Southern Pacific are confi- 
dent we could improve cur position 
under an equality of regulation. 

Agricultural, Fishery Products 

Similarly, railroads have suffered 
from unequal rules in the transpor- 
tation of agricultural and fishery 
products. Since 1935, trucks have 
been permitted by law to move these 
commodities without any rate regu- 
lation. The railroads lost much of 
this business — because they were 
not allowed the flexibility to meet 
their competitors’ rates. 

This, too, would be corrected. 
Under the proposed legislation, all 
carriers would be equally free with 
respect to minimum rates, and thus 
could provide more economical 
service for shippers. 

Passengers 

Finally, the bill provides for re- 
moval of minimum rate regulation 
on passenger fares. While the eco- 
nomics of the passenger business 
are discouraging at best, the new 
legislation would give the carriers 
greater freedom to experiment with 
rates and services aimed at gaining 
more business. 

The Result 

It is estimated that 70 per cent of 
all existing railroad traffic fails into 
the bulk and agricultural categories 
on which greater rate-making free- 
dom would be allowed by this bill. 
Ninety per cent of all waterway traf- 
fic now is unregulated, including a 
large volume of bulk traffic. Almost 
iwo-thirds of all the truck traffic on 
the highways moves on an unregu- 
lated basis, much of it as exempt 
agricultural and fishery products. 
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Shipper groups have suggested a 
limited revision in the present bill 
and we agree with this. A technical 
amendment in the bill is necessary 
to be sure that well-established pro- 
cedures for conference rate-making 
will still be the practice. 

Enactment of the Minimum Rate 
Bill with this amendment would go 
far to correct years of discrimina- 
tion. Even then, the railroads would 
not have complete equality on this 
traffic, as the railroads still would 
have to operate under published 
tariffs while the water or motor 
carriers would not have this restric- 
tion. 

But, for the first time, all trans- 
portation companies would be free 
to use their best judgment in estab- 
ishing rates which would be attrac- 
tive to shippers. 

Who would benefit from this 
legislation ? 

Railroad customers, of course, 
and the general. public through the 
things they buy. Railroad investors 
and, naturally, all of us whose own 
utures are dependent upon the abil- 
ity of our company to attract a high 
level of business. 

The Minimum Rate Bill could 
come a real step forward in trans- 
portation. 


Charles N. Sullivan has been 
named traveling freight and passen- 
ger agent with headquarters at Red- 
ding, California. He has been with 
the railroad since 1945, and previ- 
ously held TF&PA posts at Twin 
Falls and Pocatello, Idaho, and at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Sullivan re- 
places Frederick L. Schorcht, who 
has been promoted to DF&PA for 
Northwestern Pacific. 
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f One of the most colorful rail- 
roads in the Southwest is the Texas- 
Mexican Railway, a 162-mile line 
which interchanges with Southern 
Pacific at Alice and Corpus Christi. 

At Corpus Christi, the two lines 
operate a joint yard, under the 
supervision of a Tex-Mex superin- 
tendent, Mickey Conring. Clerical 
and mechanical forces are on Tex- 
Mex seniority rosters, while telegra- 
phers are furnished by Southern 
Pacific. Yard engines are provided 
by both companies, on a ratio basis. 

The Tex-Mex Railway, which 
runs from Laredo, Texas, to Corpus 
Christi, is truly an international or- 
ganization, with representatives at 
principal freight originating points 
south of the border, such as Mon- 
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Neighbors: 


terrey and Mexico City. President 
of the Tex-Mex is J. W. Kraemer, 
formerly division superintendent 
for SP at San Antonio. 

The Tex-Mex almost died before 
it was born, because of the tactics of 
the powerful wagon interests which 
controlled the ox-cart freighting 
trade. This “lobby”, certainly one 
of the earliest recorded in Texas his- 
tory, bitterly fought the construc- 
tion of the railroad in county seats 
and in the state capitol. As a result, 
public bond issue elections were 
cancelled, and the building of the 
railroad postponed from 1866 —- 
when a line had been proposed to 
run from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande—until 1875 when a Colonel 
Uriah Lott marshalled enough mon- 
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ey and support to incorporate the 
Corpus Christi, San Diego and Rio 
Grande Narrow Gauge Railroad 
Company. 

The first spike was driven by 
Colonel Lott on Thanksgiving Day, 
1876, near the Corpus Christi water- 
front. It had been gilded to look like 
gold and it must have been a con- 
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EXTRA 5691, center, leaves joint Tex-Mex- 
Southern Pacific yard at Corpus Christi on 
way east to Victoria, Texas. It is flonked by 
SP switch engine, left, and @ Tex-Mex en- 
gine waiting to be sanded. 
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The Tex-Mex Railway 


vincing job, for it was pulled out 
and stolen that same night. 

The first 25 miles of railroad, 
built with 30-pound rail, went into 
operation in January of 1877. Work 
would have stopped then were it not 
for Richard King (of King Ranch 
fame) and Mifflin Kenedy, two of 
Texas’ greatest empire builders. 
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ASSEMBLED for an early morning meeting are four of the Texas Mexican Railway executive 
officers, shown in the Board of Directors meeting room at the general office at Laredo, Fram 
left to right are K, F. Olsen, traffic manager; B. F. Wright, Jr., vice president and general man- 


ager; and J. W. Kraemer, president; Henry M, Locour, auditor and secretary. 


They came to the Colonel’s aid and 
made it possible for him to continue 
construction 27 miles further, to 
San Diego, which was reached in 
March, 1879. 

Things looked bleak again and, 
lacking local financing, Lott and 
Kenedy went to New York where 
they persuaded the Palmer-Sullivan 
Syndicate, which was building the 
Mexican National Railway, to ac- 
quire the assets of their company. 
In 188] the syndicate obtained a 
new charter and changed the name 
of the railway to The Texas Mexi- 
can Railway Company. 

Now amply financed, the road 
was soon completed to Laredo 
where it was officially opened for 
business in November of 1881. This 
triggered the greatest celebration in 
Laredo’s history and converted the 
future “Gateway to Mexico” from a 
slecpy adobe village to a modern 
and important city in Texas. 

Another milepost was passed in 
1885 when the San Antonio & Aran- 
sas Pass Railroad (absorbed by the 
Texas and New Orleans in 1927) 
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was built into Alice, Texas, con- 
necting with the Tex-Mex. This pro- 
vided a bridge for freight to be 
shuttled from the interior of the 
United States to the interior of Mex- 
ico, and vice versa. 

In 1889, after operating as part 
of the National Railways of Mexico, 
the Tex-Mex regained its own iden- 
tity and its general offices were 


WHEN Locomotive 501 was delivered in 
1939, it started the Texas Mexican Railway 
on way to becoming the first Class I rail- 
road in the United States to exclusively use 
diesel electric road [ocomoti 
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moved from Corpus Christi to La- 
redo where they remain ’til this day. 

By 1902 the inconvenience and 
expense of transferring freight at 
Alice made it imperative to change 
over from narrow to standard 
gauge. A plan was developed where- 
by the entire changeover would be 
made in a single night. On July 17, 
1902, with the help of 450 extra la- 
borers brought in to augment their 
regular MofW force, the conversion 
was made. More remarkable, rec- 
ords indicate there was not a single 
mishap or personal injury of any 
sort. 

In those first days the railroad 
was transportation, newspaper and 
radio for those living along the 
right-of-way. Trainmen and engine- 
men frequently ran errands for 
settlers, buying food and material 
in town for delivery to farmers and 
ranchers who were unable to get 
to Corpus Christi or Laredo. The 
editor of the Corpus Christi paper 
used to meet every train to get 
items for his newspaper. 

Even as the cities grew and the 
pace of business picked up the Tex- 
Mex never lost its friendly, human 
touch. As late as 1919 the railroad 
proved its deep concern for the 
people it served. In the carly sum- 
mer of that year a deadly hurricane 
and tidal wave nearly destroyed 
Corpus Christi, killing many peo- 
ple. The Tex-Mex dropped all of its 
work and rushed every available 
car and man to the area, bringing 
in fresh water, food and medical 
supplies. 

City officials estimated this 
prompt action was instrumental in 
saving an untold number of lives, 
and had an important part in pre- 
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venting the spread of diseases borne 
by contaminated water. It is no 
wonder that the Tex-Mex enjoys 
such high regard along its right-of- 
way. 

Practically all Tex-Mex people 
are bi-lingual, a factor which has 
been of tremendous importance in 
building the solid good will which 
exists between our Mexican neigh- 
bers and the Tex-Mex. 

And despite the ever increasing 
efficiency and the stepped up tempo 
of today’s operations, the Tex-Mex 
will always find iime to go on 
making and keeping friends on 
both sides ‘of the border and to 
live up to its title, “Bridge of the 
Americas.” 


Commendation Award for 
Excellent Safety Record 

The National Safety Council an- 
nounced recently that the San 
Joaquin Division Mechanical De- 
pariment of the Southern Pacific 
Company, headquarters at Bakers- 
field. has won the Council’s “Cer- 
tificate of Commendation” for its 
excellent safety record. 

The award is presented only 
where an established record satis- 
fies rigid requirements laid down in 
the Council’s Award Plan for Rec- 
ognizing Good Industrial Safety 
Records. 

Ina letter of congratulations, the 
Council’s President stated that the 
employes of the San Joaquin Divi- 
sion Mechanical Department quali- 
fied for the award because of theiF 
injury-free performance from De- 
cember 7th, 1960 to December 31st, 
1961. 
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EMBA has Colorful Past; 
And a Promising Future 


EB Back in 1880, only 11 years after 
the driving of the Golden Spike at 
Proméntory, Utah, a small group of 
Central Pacific employes met to 
form a non-profit death benefit as- 
sociation. lis purpose: to provide 
financial protection for the benefi- 
ciaries of Central and Southern Pa- 
cific employes. 

Today, after 82 years of service, 
the Employes’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation still has the same objec- 
tives and it is still operated by and 
for employes of our company and 
its afiliates. But EMBA has grown 
far beyond its modest beginnings. 
The Association now has 13,000 
members, and policies in force add 
up to $25 million. 

A report of EMBA’s first annual 
meeting, held in the Central Pa- 
cific Office in San Francisco, May 2, 
1881, shows total receipts for the 
year were $1,119, expenses were 
$98, and one claim for $243 was 
paid — the telegraph operator at 
Blue Canon died of smallpox. In 
1961, EMBA paid death claim bene- 
fits totaling $282,000. 

All of the Association’s records 
and papers were destroyed in the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire 
April 18, 1906. Nevertheless, EMBA 
promptly paid claims on the lives of 
two members killed by the destruc- 
tion of the buildings in which they 
lived. 

In a day when many commercial 
insurance companies refused to 
cover railroad men, EMBA was un- 
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READING 82-year-old entry in E.M.B.A.'s 
minute book is 21-year-old Kathy Davis, 
2nd place winner in the Son Francisco SP 
Cleb's annual queen contest. 


derstandably cautious about whom 
it insured. In 1914, the Associa- 
tion’s seeretary wrote, “We go after 
young men only, preferably those 
under thirty, and require a strict 
physical examination as to their 
fitness.” One member’s policy was 
canceled when he moved to Manila. 
In 1908 an application was denied 
on the grounds that the individual’s 
“family history, age and general 
appearance” made him a poor risk. 
After due deliberation, another 
member was allowed to keep his 
policy, even though he had resigned 
to become a taxidermist. 

Today, any employe between the 
ages of 17 and 55 may apply for an 
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EMBA policy up to $5,000. In many 
cases, the applicant need only com- 
plete a brief health report; in 
others, a quick physical examina- 
tion by one of our company doctors 
takes care of the requirement. 
EMBA dues are low, do not in- 

crease as you grow older, and may 
be paid by payroll deduction. Pro- 
tection under an EMBA policy may 
be continued at no increase in 
rates, even if you leave the com- 
pany’s employ. For further infor- 
mation, write: 

Employes’ Mutual Benefit 

Association 
24. California Street 
San Francisco 11, California B 


Book Review 


A Work of Giants, by Wesley 
S. Griswold, 350 pp (McGraw-Hill, 
$6.95). 

Wesley Griswold has written a 
carefully researched, graphic ac- 
count of the building of the trans- 
continental railroad. In alternating 
chapters, he traces the inception of 
the two lines; Union Pacific from 
the East, Central Pacific from the 
West, and graphically describes not 
only the physical construction of 
the two railroads, but the political 
and economic background of their 
building. 

Griswold draws a sharp contrast 
between the men who pooled their 
credit and resources to create the 
Central Pacific, with the expectation 
of operating an efficient railroad, 
and the group called the Credit Mo- 
bilier which was formed, not to cre- 
ate the Union Pacific, but to profit 
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from its building, with no thought 
of the responsibility of continuing 
the railroad afterward. While the 
Big Four were fighting their way 
through the Sierra Nevada and 
straining their credit to push the 
line forward, the Credit Mobilier 
under Thomas Durant was drain- 
ing off the funds paid to the UP by 
the government in exhorbitant con- 
tracts and dividends. It was not un- 
ul General Grenville Dodge took 
over the construction of the line 
that the UP really began to move 
westward. 

The struggle between the two 
railroads to cover the greatest pos- 
sible distance (and thereby to gain 
the largest possible amount of the 
Federal funds being granted for the 
projects) is an interesting story. The 
Congressional Act which placed the 
two companies in competition for 
the greatest distance also resulted 
in fantastically increased expenses, 
as the two rivals used every means 
to speed their construction, without 
regard to cost. 


In his foreward, Mr. Griswold 
mentions that “I have not allowed 
my awareness that today’s Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific are two 
of the Nation’s most respected, 
prosperous and efficient railroads, 
with their original debts to the 
United States Government long 
since repaid, to obscure the fact that 
their ancestors often represented 
the antithesis of those qualities.” 
Neither has he obscured the fact 
that building the two railroads, 
through snow-choked mountains 
and across blazing deserts, was one 
of the great engineering feats of all 
time. 
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CHEF THORNTON 


Harry Thornton’s future was 
never much in doubt. Deciding early 
in life to become a chef he attended 
Houston’s Prairie View College 
from 1924 to 1926, completing a 
course in culinary arts. 

Before joining our company in 
1942 he acquired a good working 
background in the kitchens of the 
Thompson chain of restaurants in 
Houston; also in the operation of 
his own restaurant in that city. 

After a brief assignment as cook 
on the West Coast (former Los 
Angeles - Portland passenger train) 
he was promoted to the position of 
chef on the Golden State, much to 
the delight of our fastidious Los 
Los Angeles - Chicago patronage. 

Chef Thornton’s rewards are 
found in catering to the many VIP's 
who have acknowledged his abil- 
ities, and in his Los Angeles home 
shared by his charming wife. 

Here are three of Harry’s fa- 
yorite recipes: 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PIE 


1 cupful rice 
1% cupful water 
% cupful raisins 
1 feaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 stick cinnamon, 1-inch long 
salt 
tumeric 
melted butter 
sugar 


In a heavy saucepan combine 
rice, water, grated lemon rind, stick 
of cinnamon and a scant half tea- 
spoon each of salt and tumeric. Cov- 
er and simmer for 15 minutes, stir- 
ring once with a fork. Add seedless 
raisins and cook for 20 minutes 
more or until all liquid is absorbed 
and rice is iender, 

Combine 2 tablespoons melted 
butter with 3 tablespoons sugar and 
carefully stir into the rice. 

Arrange rice in a butter baking 
dish, dot it with butter and place 
under a low broiler flame for 3 
minutes. 

This pie tastes wonderful with 
coffee after an evening at the theatre. 
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MEAT BALLS SUPREME 


3 slices bread 
1 cup hot milk 
1 beaten egg 
% Ib. ground beef 
Y Ib. ground pork 
sal and pepper 
2 tablespoons grated onion 
3 tablespoons chopped parsley 
2 cups strained tomatoes 
1 teaspoon kitchen bouquet 
1 cup hot water 
¥, cup chopped carrots 
¥y cup chopped celery 
1 cup canned peas 


Soften bread in milk and add 
egg. Combine the beef, pork, sea- 
sonings, onion and parsley. Blend 
mixtures together and form into 
balls; roll in flour and brown in 
hot fat. Add tomato and kitchen 
bouquet and simmer for 10 min- 
utes. Add water, carrots and celery; 
cover and simmer for 30 minutes. 
Add peas and continue cooking un- 
ul peas are heated through. 

Serves 6. 

‘< * r 


SALMON SOUFFLE 


2 tablespoons melted butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk 
2 well-beaten egg yolks 
Yh teaspoon salt 
\, teaspoon nutmeg 
dash of black pepper 
1 1-Ib. can salmon, flaked 
2 stiffly-beaten egg whites 
Make white sauce of butter, four 
and milk. Slowly add small amount 
of sauce to egg yolks and stir into 
remaining sauce, Add salt, nutmeg, 
pepper and salmon. Fold in egg 
whites, Bake in greased individual 
baking dishes or casserole in mod- 
erate oven (325°) 45 minutes. 
Serve immediately, garnished with 
lemon. 
Serves 4 to 6 hungry people. 
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CLAYTON CALLOW 


A Roomful 


Of Treasures 


A diligent “rock hound” is Clay- 
ton Callow, lift truck operator at 
Sacramento. In his fully-equipped 
work shop he has about five tons 
of gem stones, consisting of more 
than a hundred different types and 
varieties. 

An outdoorsman, Clay began his 
hobby of rock collecting about ten 
years ago. He quite frequently dis- 
appears into the hills on weekends 
and returns home triumphantly 
loaded down with gem stones. His 
vacations the past ten years have in- 
volved trips to most of the western 
states in search of specific gem 
stones. 

Recently he found a stone called 
“Jaspage”, which is a mixture of 
jasper and agate, in the ballast un- 
der the warehouse tracks at Sac- 
ramento. After much cutting and 
polishing, several pieces of unusual- 
ly beautiful jewelry resulted. 
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Refinery vessel is 
heaviest single item 


ever shipped by rail 


The heaviest single item ever 
shipped over an American railroad 
—a_ 98-foot refinery vessel with 
gross weight on rails of 1,079,200 
pounds—rolled smoothly and swift- 
ly over SP’s lines from Deming, 
N.M. to Avon, Calif. early this 
monih, 

The move was the final leg of a 
2,761-mile journey from the A. O. 
Smith plant in Milwaukee, Wisc. to 
Tidewater Oil Company’s refinery 
at Avon. SP’s part of the move— 
over 1,168 miles—was accomplish- 
ed in only 44 hours. 

The huge pressure vessel was 
mounted on two heavy-duty flat 
cars. In addition, two idler cars on 
either end of the vessel were neces- 
sary to make room for overhang. 
The super-heavy unit was secured 
to swivels on each car, permitting it 
to adjust to the curves enroute. 

Since the vessel was too heavy 
for track scales, it was weighed in 
sections prior to final welding at 
the A. O. Smith plant. 

SP moved the load under special 
protective instructions. In addition, 
George Horton, traffic manager for 
the Bechtel Corporation, accompa- 
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iilion-Pound Load Gets Smooth SP Ride 


SP switch engine corefully spots the super-heavy load beneath the special rig built 
to lift it off the flatcars at Tidewater Oil Compony’s refinery at Avon, California. 


nied the lead. Bechtel is handling 
construction and engincering of a 
$20 million installation at the Tide- 
water refinery. Six of the huge ves- 
sels will be used in a new process 
for the manufacture of high quality 
gasoline, 

The previous record rail ship- 
ment, according to the Association 
of American Railroads, was 714 
miles of marine cable, weighing 
803,000 pounds and shipped on 
nine gondolas in.1951. 


< 


Huge refinery vessel leaves the A. O. Smith 
plant at Milwaukee, Wisc. for its 2761- 
mile transcontinental trip. 
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Looking over details on the record shipment 
are Bechtel Corp. Traffic Manager George 
Horton, left, and DE&PA Charles Hartley of 
Oakland. 
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SP Men at Work 


Short Haul Conductor 


i To many shippers in the Salinas Valley, the man who represents SP 
service is Frank L. Totten, conductor on the busy Gilroy switcher. 

Totten and his train crew, covering some 56 miles in daily round trips 
over their territory, pick up, set out and spot cars for the many industries 
located along this stretch of the Coast Division. 


“We try to give the shippers what they want,” he says. 


ones who pay our salaries, and if 
we can satisfy them, we’re doing 
our jobs right.” 

Hershel H. Marsh, trainmaster 
for the Watsonville District, ex- 
presses satisfaction over the efficient 
operation of the switch engine, and 
the good shipper relationships that 
result. “They do a lot of work,” he 
says of Totten and his crew. 

Working for the railroad is some- 
thing Frank Totten comes by nat- 
urally, His father, Earl, now retired, 
spent 39 years as an SP conductor, 
and his brother, Clarence, is still 
with the company—also as a con- 
ductor. The careers of all three men 
have been on the Coast Division in 
the Salinas Valley area. 

Frank joined SP in 1936. “T was 
pruning apricot trees at the time,” 
he recalls, “when my dad told me 
about an opening for a brakeman.” 
Frank came down out of the trees 
and has been on the SP payroll ever 
since, mostly in switching service. 
He has been on his present assign- 
ment for the past three years. 

A native of the Watsonville-Hol- 
lister area, Frank is well known to 
many of the shippers he deals with 
on behalf of the railroad. They ap- 
preciate the personal attention he 
gives to their car requirements, and 
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*They’re the 


switcher, hands train orders up to Engineer 
Manny Rosing in the cab of 4642, 
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BRAKEMAN GIVES SIGNAL TO ENGINEER AS FRANK WATCHES CARS BEING COUPLED. 


he says he has found them to be un- 
derstanding when difficulties arise. 

Usually, the switcher’s crew be- 
gins the day at Gilroy station where 
Frank makes out his list of cars that 
will be handled at various locations. 
Some of them are in the yard, some 
are on sidings and others on spur 
tracks adjacent io canneries or man- 
ufacturing plants. The schedule of 
movements has to be arranged so as 
to dovetail with through freights 
and passenger trains. 

The switcher’s crew usually con- 
sists of Emanuel Rosing, engincer; 
Cecil Kelley, fireman; Charles Kad- 
luboski, swing brakeman; Floyd 
Wiggins, head brakeman, and 
David Hookie, rear-brakeman, 

At his desk in the caboose, Frank 
checks over the paper work as his 
men settle down for the day’s 
rouline, 

Their first job is to take a car 
from one end of the yard and spot 
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it at a cannery a mile down the line. 
The car was left there by “the ped- 
dler”, a train that gets its nickname 
from its job of running a string of 
cars from San Francisco and setting 
them out at many locations along 
the railroad. 

“T guess every division has terms 
like that,” Frank explains. “There’s 
another train, the Coast Line Mani- 
fest, that we call the Clam because 
of its initials.” 

Coupling onto the car for the can- 
nery, the switcher moves out onto 
the main line. It passes a string of 
gondolas loaded with beets. The 
diesel’s horn sounds at a highway 
crossing as it leaves the yard and 
gathers speed. 

On either side of the line are fruit 
orchards and fields of vegetables. 
During the long, hot summer, -to- 
matoes, corn, peppers, cucumbers 
and peas flourish in the area. 

Industries, too, are sprouting 
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alongside the railroad tracks, Frank 
points out a plant that manufactures 
road scrapers. Being built nearby is 
a mill that will produce poultry 
feed. 

At the cannery, the switcher spots 
the car at the loading dock, and 
then returns to the yard to put to- 
gether’a cut of cars for a through 
freight to pick up. 

The usual daily routine, after 
sorting out the cars in the yard, con- 
sists of a run from Gilroy to Coyote, 
from Coyote to Hollister and from 
Hollister back to Gilroy. Along the 
way, cars are picked up, moved and 
placed on spur tracks or sidings. 
The complicated shuffling is done 
in accordance with a sheaf of switch 
lists based on the requirements of 
shippers in the vicinity 

Besides their switching opera- 
tions, Frank and his crew also per- 
form frequent and highly important 
visual inspections of passing trains. 

With the engine rumbling on a 
siding, the men station themselves 
on each side of the main line to give 
Train 931 a “roll by”. After the big 
diesel units thunder past, the switch- 
er crew scans the cars for “hot 
boxes” or other signs of trouble. 

“He has about 130 cars,” Frank 
comments as he waves a proceed 
signal to the rear brakeman of 
the freight and heads back for the 
switcher. If there had been some- 
thing wrong, a stop signal would 
have been given to the crew of the 
passing train, 

With the main line clear again, 
the switcher resumes its basic job of 
moving cars. 

Seated in his caboose office, 
Frank can tell almost without Jook- 
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Frank {left) checks over the day's work 
with Hershel H. Marsh, trainmaster for the 
Watsonville District, 


ing up, where his train is and what 
car is being dropped off or picked 
up. 

Running back and forth over his 
territory, he has come to know this 
section of the railroad almost down 
to the last cross tie and frog 
plate. With such detailed knowledge 
of his job, plus a genuine concern 
for the needs of the shippers he 
serves, Frank is a natural sales- 
man for SP. 


Walter E. Whipple, chief draits- 
man, PFE Engineering Department, 
San Francisco, has been an assist- 
ant scoutmaster, scoutmaster and 
assistant district commissioner in 
Concord, California. He is a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Arrow, na- 
tional brotherhood of scout honor 
campers, and has received the 
Scouters Award. 
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Blood Bank Gets Big Boost 
As SP Donors Give 243 Pints 


A record 243 pints of blood— 
topping the previous mark by 70 
pints—was donated during a one- 
day program sponsored by the SP 
Club at the General Office Building 
in San Francisco September 25. 

Doctors and nurses from SP Hos- 
pital and Irwin Memorial Blood 
Bank supervised the proceedings, 
taking temperatures, administering 
blood tests and checking blood pres- 
sures before they permitted anyone 
to be a donor. 

The drive is an annual event held 
by the club at the request of the SP 
Hospital in order to maintain an 
adequate supply of blood. Those 
who donate receive credit which 
protects themselves and their fam- 
ilies in the event they need blood 
during the year. 

To make certain everyone was 
aware of the drive, pretty usher- 
ettes were stationed in the lobby 
of the building on the morning of 


RON IRVINS of the Accounting Department 
has his pulse and temperature taken as 
part of the preparatory procedure. 


iy 


AFTER DONATING a pint of his blood, John 
Caldwell enjoys a cup of coffee poured by 
Hostess Sharon Hunt, 


the drive. They wore eye-catching 
armbands and straw hats as they 
distributed mimeographed an- 
nouncements to the prospective 
donors arriving for work. 

Ruth Walker was chairman of 
the program and Dorothy Mc- 
Dougall was chief hostess. Some 20 
other club members assisted them. 

Chief Surgeon V. M. Strange ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Hospital 
Department for the much needed 
contributions. Dick Futrell, presi- 
dent of the SP Club, also thanked 
the many persons who helped to 
make the program a success. 

Other Blood Drives were sched- 
uled for Eugene, October 22-23; 
Sacramento, November 12-13-15; 
Bakersfield, December 4, and at 
Roseville on December 17 and 18. 
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NEAT CHECKERBOARD PATTERN of cultivated land surrounding Yuma is sharp contrast 
to desert sand dunes in upper right of photo, taken looking westward, Swift Colorade 


River flows at right. 


From Desert Sands To Agricultural Empire 


@ The most common word used to 
describe Yuma, Arizona, is hot. 

As a matter of fact, during the 
days when pioneers were carving 
civilization out of the desolation 
of southwestern North America, a 
traveling minister was once said to 
be preaching vociferously about 
Hell when he was asked how he 
knew so much about his subject. 

His reply is quoted by Yumans 
to this day: “I know all about Hell. 
I’ve been to Yuma in August.” 

Hard-bitten pioneers would be 
amazed at the developments that 
have transformed Yuma in the past 
50 years—projects like the huge 
Laguna Dam (the first reclamation 
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dam built in the U,S.), the spectac- 
ular Imperial Dam which tamed the 
Colorado River, and irrigation ca- 
nals delivering water to thousands 
of formerly parched square miles. 
These, combined with the ingenuity 
and perseverance of hardy men and 
women, have established the Yuma 
territory as one of the largest and 
most productive vegetable gardens 
of the nation. 

Yuma cantaloupes are perhaps 
the area’s most famous and plenti- 
ful crop, along with Yuma lettuce. 
In addition, grapefruit, lemons and 
oranges, cotton, pecans, cabbages, 
carrots and onions are grown in 
great quantity on the 183,000 acres 
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of rich delta land comprising the 
“Yuma agricultural empire.” In- 
creasing crops of grains and other 
staples provide still more business 
for SP, and hundreds of carloads 
of cattle flow in and out of Yuma 
yearly. 

It’s at Yuma that Pacific Fruit 
Express has a large icing plant 
servicing both the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys in addition to the 
Yuma area. The plant packs some 
75,000 tons of ice each year in reef- 
ers headed to eastern markets, 

The point where the Colorado 
and Gila Rivers flow together, in 
the territory of the ancient tribe of 
Yuma Indians, was probably first 
touched by while men in August 
1540, Tt was then that Spanish ex- 
plorer Hernando de Alarcon trav- 
eled the Colorado River from its 
mouth in the Gulf of California 
to a point several miles north of 
Yuma’s present site. 

From 1540 until the end of the 
seventeenth century, little contact 
was made with the fierce and hostile 
Yuma Indians. Then in 1699, Fath- 
er Eusebio Francisco Kino first en- 
tered Yuma ierritory. Intent on 
establishing a string of missions 
from Mexico City as far northward 
as possible, he was also determined 
to preve his theory that the land 
known as California was not an 
island and that it was possible to 
travel there by Jand from the Mexi- 
can capital. 

Father Kino traded on tentative 
terms with the Yumas at Dome, in 
the Gila Mountain foothills north- 
east of the river junction, receiving 
for his goods a quantity of silvery- 
blue abalone shells he recognized 
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5ST. THOMAS MISSION, pictured here 
between SP and highway bridges across 
Colorade River, was built on grounds of 
Concepcion Mission, founded by Father 
Garces in 1780 and destroyed by Indians 
a year later, 


as coming from California. Since 
he knew the Yumas were not a sea- 
faring tribe, this made stronger 
his conviction that California was 
somehow connected by land to Mex- 
ico, and he continued his explora- 
tions, 

It wasn’t until 75 years later, 
however, that an overland route to 
California was fully explored and 
established by Juan Bautista de 
Anza, another pioneer whose name 
became synonymous with develop- 
ment of the Southwest. 

On this route in 1780, Father 
Francisco Garces established la 
Mision Purisima Concépcion on the 
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SP'S FIRST BRIDGE aerass the Colorado River at Yuma was built in 1877 with U.S. troops 
protecting workers against Indian attacks. Railroad hed reached Catifornia side of the 
river in May, but stalled until September for lack of government permit to cross Yuma 
Indian territory. Yuma immediately became rail center, connecting California with stage 


lines to St. Louis. 


hill overlooking the confluence of 
the two great rivers. 

His attempt to convert the Indians 
to Christianity and to make a way 
station along the trail from Mexico 
was marked by continued uneasi- 
ness and skirmishing with the Yuma 
tribe. It came to an abrupt and 
tragic end during three searing hot 
days in July 1781. 

Angered by the encroachment of 
white men and their cattle on mea- 
ger Yuma farming lands and by the 
harsh treatment they received fram 
Spanish soldiers stationed near the 
mission, the Yumas staged a bloody 
uprising, killing Father Garces and 
the handful of settlers and soldiers 
at Mission Concepcion, as well as 
all those at nearby Mision San 
Pedro y San Pablo, 
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Missions and way stations were 
never established again on the Colo- 
rado, and the Anza overland route 
became more dangerous than ever. 
The Yumas remained on the war- 
path for many years. 

In 1826, when their wrath seemed 
to cool, the Mexican government 
adopted Anza’s desert trail through 
Yuma as a regular government mail 
route and built a small garrison 
there. 

In 1850, just below the Mexican 
garrison, Lewis John Jaeger and 
twelve other men began a ferry boat 
service across the broad Colorado. 


Their little settlement was attacked | 


often by the Indians, but it took the 
mighty flood waters of the Colo- 
rado, rampaging in 1862, to wipe 
out the village, 
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FORBIDDING TERRITORIAL PRISON, built 
in 1875, housed many of Wild West's most 
notorious badmen and women. Pearl Hart, 
lady train robber and ‘two-gun gir!’ served 
her sentence here. Wooden tombstones in 
Prison cemetery still serve as reminder of 
Yuma’s violent youth. Prison, which housed 
Yuma’s high school for four years after 
abandonment as jail, today contains ex- 
tensive museum of old West memorobilia 
and is preserved as historical landmark. 


Undaunted, Jaeger and his com- 
panions moved to the other side of 
the river and incorporated as a 
village in the then San Diego Coun- 
ty, California. The community pros- 
pered as the hub of commerce be- 
tween California and points east. 
(Most east-west trade routes at that 
time passed through the southern 
portion of the country to avoid the 
extremes of weather and the nearly- 
impassable trails of the northern 
mountains. } 

In 1870, the townspeople rebelled 
against payment of further Califor- 
nia taxes. The county tax collector 
found himself held in the town jail 
for ransom that amounted to free- 
dom from California so that the 
village could become part of the 
Arizona territory. 

On February 2, 1873, the Ari- 
zona Territorial Legislature gave 
the town its present name—Yuma 
—and accepted it into the Territory. 

While the tiny community fought 
for its survival, railroads had been 
bringing civilization and growth 


CITY-COUNTY CARNEGIE LIBRARY, typical of Yuma’s modern ‘personality,’ last year 


received national award for excellance. 
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to the territory. Southern Pacific 
was inching its way eastward from 
the west coast, fighting the shifting 
sands and hostile Indians to estab- 
ligh a southern transcontinental rail 
route. 


In 1877, Southern Pacific tracks 
pushed across the Colorado on a 
wooden bridge, and Yuma immedi- 
ately became an important railhead. 
Connections were made there with 
the Southwest’s stagecoach lines, 
linking California tenuously with 
the east by means of such com- 
panies as the famed Southern Over- 
land Mail and the Butterfield Stages. 


The growth of Yuma was given 
impetus by the discovery of gold 
only a few miles from town, in the 
foothills of the Gila Mountains, in 
1894. Prospectors who flocked to 
the barren mountains helped swell 
Yuma’s population, and the $3,000,- 
000 worth of gold taken from La 
Fortuna Mine alone contributed 
mightily to the town’s prosperity. 


Probably the most important and 
lasting development in Yuma’s col- 
orful history is the control estab- 
lished over the mighty Colorado 
and Gila Rivers. June 29, 1912, is 
the date Yumans remember as “the 
day water came to town.” 


It was then that the Yuma Main 
Canal was opened to siphon water 
from the Colorado for irrigation of 
the vast lands of the valley. Three 
years before, the Laguna Dam had 
been completed several miles up- 
stream to assure a steady level of 
water in the river, and to avoid 
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repetition of the disastrous great 
flood of 1905-07 which filled the 
Salton Sea and nearly wiped out 
civilization in the corner of the 
world where California, Arizona 
and Mexico met. 

Today a series of dams controls 
the river, and huge irrigation ca- 
nals supply water to the agricultural 
empire that supports a county pop- 
ulation of more than 47,000 people. 

The Yuma area last year pro- 
uced more than 12,000 carloads 
of freight for SP. “And,” says F. E. 
Whitcher, Traffic Manager at Phoe- 
nix, whose territory covers Yuma 
as well, “we believe that Yuma is 
lestined to play an even more im- 
portant role as a rail traffic center.” 


Traffic Department 
Changes Announced 


Traffic Department promotions 
announced last month included: 

L. F. Andreas to general agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding J. W. 
Dulaney, who has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager for 
the Cotton Belt at St. Louis. 

A. K. Swann to general freight 
and passenger agent at St. Louis. 

H. J. Riopelle to general agent at 
Philadelphia. 

Louis Brenner to district freight 
agent at Detroit. 

R. C. Worcester to traveling 
freight agent at Detroit. 
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THE WALTER BALLARDS IN THEIR SACRAMENTO GARDEN. 


- The Green Years - 


Walter J. Ballard knows how to spend his retirement years 
happily. He maintains one of the largest, most handsome gardens 
in Sacramento. 

His garden, which extends a full city block on 51st Street, 
contains a fine variety of trees and shrubs which show the care 
they have received during the 50 years Ballard has worked the 
property. The garden contains a large fish pool, sun dial, a bar- 
becue, and a log cabin built from trees which have fallen in the 
yard. Mrs. Ballard, whom Walter married 25 years ago, hand sawed 
the logs for the cabin in 1936, by sitting in a rocking chair and 
pulling the saw back and forth. 

Mrs. Ballard is the niece of Isaac Requa who was a Central 
Pacific president for 14 years. 

Walter, now 90 years old, spent his entire career in the Sacra- 
mento General Shops, entering service as a brass finisher in 1901 
and retiring in 1941. Inside the Ballard home are other tangible 
results of Walter’s talented hands: a bronze lamp, the base of which 
weighs 100 pounds, and a beautiful field piece (cannon). 
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PFE Orders 200 New 
Tempco-Vans To 
Increase Piggyback Fleet 


Pacific Fruit Express Company 
announced this month that it has 
placed orders for 200 40-ft. me- 
chanically refrigerator trailers to 
increase its fleet of piggyback equip- 
ment to serve Western fruit and 
vegetable growers and shippers. 
Most of these trailers are expected 
to be in service by the end of 1962, 
and are part of the $12 million pro- 
gram for new piggyback equipment 
announced earlier this year. 

The trailers, which PFE has des- 
ignated “Tempco- Vans,” will be 
equipped with nose-mounted diesel 
refrigeration units to permit carry- 
ing commodities at temperatures 
from below zero to 70°. They will 
be of light weight and high cube de- 
sign and have wheel assemblies 
which may he detached should the 
trailers be used in container-on-flat 
car service. 

Delivery of the 200 trailers will 
bring PFL’s fleet of refrigerated 
trailers to 625 units, and will aug- 
ment and supplement PFE’s fleet 
of railroad refrigerator cars, the 
largest in the nation, 

Trailers being acquired are de- 
signed primarily for transcontinen- 
tal movements of fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, frozen foods and meats — 
with two trailers loaded on a flat 
car—between points in the west and 
midwest and to eastern markets. 


R. F. ROBINSON, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at San Francisco 
since 1954, has retired after 48 
years with the company. 
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Thor Warhuus Named 
Camellia Commitiee Head 
For Sacramento Festival 


Thor Warhuus, electrician at Sac- 
ramento General Shops, has been 
ae appointed head 
of the 1963 Sac- 
ramento Camel- 
lia Festival’s 
international 
participation 
committee. This 
committee is the 
is coordinating 
THOR WARHUUS Unit for various 
ethnic groups 
which take part in the gala 10-day 
community celebration, and has 
specific charge of the annual Inter- 
national Friendship Luncheon, one 
of the festival’s major events. 
Warhuus has served on the com- 
mittee for the last two years as the 
representative of Norwegian 
Groups. An active member in the 
Camellia Society of Sacramento, he 
has won several awards for his prize 
winning camellias. 


COAST DIVISION: Sebastian 
Aguilar, painter; Joseph M. Bag- 
gett, dispatcher; Roy I. Bodah, clerk- 
baggageman; Dewey Fortune, ma- 
chinist; Edward Fugina, crossing 
watchman; Pink Hardesty, clerk; 
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JOSEPH M, COOPER, safety super- 
visor for the Maintenance of Way 
Departments of the Sacramento, 
Shasta, Portland and Salt Lake Divi- 
slons the last several years, has re~ 
fired after 36 years with SP, 


Arnold J. Hendrix, car foreman; 
Lester C, Keely, telegrapher; Ernest 
A. Molinar, machinist helper; Au- 
gusto Morotti, laborer; Jim M. Mus- 
cat, car cleaner; Ygnacio Pedroza, 
laborer; Andrew J. Sheerin, air 
brake foreman; Breck Sizemore, car 
inspector; Ambrose B. Soldavini, 
boilermaker; Leland R. Spatz, check 
clerk; Albert Thomas, conductor; 
Cesar A. Velasco, Sr., clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Mau- 
rice M, Copher, locomotive engineer; 
Jefferson S. Davis, switchman; Na- 
tividad Garcia, section laborer; Les- 
lie M. Gowan, B&B carpenter; John 
F, Kalinski, electrician; Edward F. 
Kulla, general yardmaster; Samuel 
Foose, clerk; Albin F. Fredrickson, 
agent-telegrapher; Axel H. Johnson, 
machinist helper; Alvin C. Lucas, 
chief clerk; Fred C. Stringham, elec- 
trician; Flores D. Wood, car fore- 
man. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Ches- 
ter M. Black, locomotive engineer; 
Albert E. Bomar, laborer; Peter 
Broumas, section foreman; Leslie L. 
A. Brigham, switchman; Henry M. 
DeRoss, boilermaker; Thomas 0. 
E. Pleasants, switchman; Harry L. 
Reisinger, locomotive engineer; Al- 
ma L. Richard, PBX operator; 
Charles B, Smith, brakeman; Ruth 
B. Swalwell, clerk; David T. Thomas, 
machinist; Albert F, Utley, carman; 
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Porfirio Ventura, assistant track 
foreman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Chester 
L. Boyes, locomotive engineer; Lynn 
Cook, conductor; Ernest E. Cox, 
brakeman; Herbert E. Doss, elec- 
trician; Edwin A. Lyons, switchman; 
Ray L. McGrath, electrician; Gail 
McNett, agent; Roman Moralez, as- 
sistant section foreman; Joseph P. 
Opich, machinist helper; William P. 
Phipps, ticket clerk; John Pivaroff, 
clerk; Roy D, Preston, locomotive 
engineer; Reuben L. Robertson, BEB 
carpenter; Leland L. Rogers, car in- 
spector; Newman P, Shull, B&B 
foreman; Arthur M. Smith, machin- 
ist; Herman H. Wilson, machinist; 
Chester L. Yeakey, B&B foreman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Amelia E. 
Ahl, clerk. 

TUCSON-RIG GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: David M, Bloodworth, con- 
ductor; Willard M. Colbert, clerk; 
Juan R, Hernandez, extra gang la- 
borer; Jose Herrera, freight car- 
man; Lida E, Jamieson, clerk; Dan- 
iel Macias, machinist helper; Aaron 
Martin, car foreman; Dionicio Moya, 


ALICE KARAYAN of the Timekeeping Bu- 
reau, Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, 
has retired after 35 years with SP and PE. 
Shown congratulating her is Bert Ream, 
chief clerk, Los Angeles Division. 


section laborer; Richard C. Overton, 
switchman; Enrique P. Padilla, car- 
man painter; Anthony J. Tarpey, 
clerk; John A. Treiber, locomotive 
engineer; Refugio G. Vasquez, car 
inspector; Simon R, Watson, switch- 


man, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Henry 
. Gorham, brakeman; Parley B. 
Harvey, locomotive engineer; James 
C. Logan, locomotive engineer; Geo. 
D. Sampson, locomotive engineer; 
Joaquin Servantes, extra gang la- 


borer. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: John A. 
Barnett, boilermaker; Louis H. Bau- 
kol, assistant engineer; Justin 8. 
Olin, assistant chief tram dispatch- 
er; Francisco Salvatierra, section 
laborer; Otto L. Thorsted, pipefitter; 
Ellis M. Vance, carman; Alfred A. 
West, assistant cashier; Helen H. 
Winter, clerk. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Joseph 
Barney, freight carman; Frank G. 
Camp, chief engineer, Ferries; 
Frank M, DeMay, switchman; John 
Pp. Duffy, chief crew dispatcher; 
Claude G. Emerick, switchman; 
James L. England, head industrial 
clerk; Charles R. Gallet, train clerk; 
William W. Higgins, locomotive en- 
gineer; Charles J, Hoffman, carman; 
Roy Keel, switchman; Elbert K. 
Lane, Jr, conductor; Louis P. Lou- 
fas, machinist; Tuggie S. Mattson, 
locomotive engineer; John F. Nu- 
gent, yardmaster; Joseph A. Orella, 
clerk; Arthur Pittman, track labor- 
er; Josevh L. Remlinger, clerk; 
James G. Retelas, boilermaker; 
Christian S. Severson, train dis- 
patcher; Florence M. Stover, clerk; 
Stanley Walton, yardmen’s time- 
keeper. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Jesse L. Aleshire, machin- 
ist helper; Daniel H. Boone, machin- 
ist; Frederick L. Haskin, machinist 
helper; Antonio N. Higuera, machin- 
ist; Donald M. McNeil, machinist 
welder; Guillermo R, Perez, wheel 
press operator; Nick Sebastian, ma~ 
chinist helper; August Shadler, mill- 


man. 
SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
STORES: Arthur E. Graver, order 


filler; Jesus E. Jimenez, shipping & 
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receiving foreman; Kuytaro Nami- 
kawa, scrap sorter. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: William M. Dickerson, 
sheetmetal worker; Ira M. Duffey, 
freight carman; Floyd A, Fryber- 
ger, blacksmith; Herman G. Leipski, 
boilermaker; Esteban D. Lopez, 
molder helper; Luda V. McClaren, 
freight carman; Leroy Patterson, 
freight carman. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Clifford B. Emery, steward, Los An- 
geles; George R. Archibald, stew- 
ard; Vernon H. Klein, steward; John 
G. Reeves, steward, all of West Oak- 
land; Mabel E, Cunningham, news 
stand helper, Tucson. 

‘PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Jesus Ar- 
ias, truck driver; W. W. Thorn, civil 
engineer; Charles Wuergler, design 
engineer. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Robert Pr. 
Clarke, clerk; James Hart, clerk, 
both of Auditor of Revenue Ac- 
counts; Eugene R. Dwyer, elerk, 
MofW&S-System, Chief Engineer; 
Thomas C. Williams, clerk, Auditor 
of Disbursements; Edward West- 
eott, painter, Real Estate. 


SAM NEWCOMER, right-of-way agent in 
the contract section of the Operating De- 
partment, Pacific Electric, Los Angeles, has 
retired after 40 years with the company. 
He was manoger of the PE club from 1949 
until 1955. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS: Lola I. Fry, 
ticket agent, Salt Lake City; Harold 
A. Gassaway, machinist, MofW 
Shops & Equipment, West Oakland; 
f, E, Gladwin, bridge & building su- 
pervisor, Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road, San Rafael; Juan Gomez, 
sweeper, Logs Angeles Union Pas- 
senger Terminal; George R. Hodg- 
kinson, statistician, Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company San Francisco; 
Frank S. Maggiore, store foreman, 
Los Angeles General Stores; Dr. 
John J. O'Connor, visiting physician, 
SP Hospital Department. 


COAST DIVISION: Elton W. 
Bowers, brakeman; William F. Keen, 
machinist. Pensioners: Durward P, 
Ahrnsbrak, machinist helper; Pat- 
rick J. King, clerk, checker; Neal J. 
Light, switchman; Thomas J. Mee, 
yard clerk; Nelpher Swenson, freight 
carman. 

_LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Denis M. Ahern, section 
foreman; Maurice C. Daugherty, lo- 
comotive engineer; Archie W. Ham- 
monds, locomotive engineer; Joseph 
W. Kennard, conductor; Louis Z. 
Meyers, carman helper; George 
Montague, clerk; Andrew N. Naylor, 
engineer; Armando Quintana, cross- 
ing watchman; Wayne Porter San- 
ders, switehman; David G. Watson, 
signal foreman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Earl Q, 
Miller, tax & right of way agent. 
Pensioners: Walter O. Gary, car- 
man; Lawrence G. Hill, carpenter; 
Otto Layton, locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Jo- 
seph Miranda, mail & baggage han- 
dier; Roberto Velasquez, shop la- 
borer. Pensioners: Clarence C. Farm- 
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V. M. (MEL) KYSH, plant superintendent 
ot the Wood Preserving Plant at West Qak- 
land, retired Iast month after nearly 50 
yeors with the company, the last 34 as plant 
superintendent at Wilmington, Alamogor- 
do, Eugene and West Oakland. 


er, locomotive engineer; Reabert E. 
Hulick, water service mechanic; 
Henry E. Klemp, carman; Daniel J. 
Lyons, carman; Louis E. Sanders, 
assistant. water service foreman; 
Charles C. Strohecker, machinist. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Wiliam R. Birch, machinist; 
Charlton Charboneau, tender-fore- 
man; John H. Harre, conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: H. B. 
Cunningham, brakeman; Sidney L. 
Johnson, Jr., switchman; C. L, St. 
Louis, switchman. Pensioners: Harry 
R. Eaton, brakeman; Charles H. 
Sherman, locomotive engineer, 

SHASTA DIVISION: Phillip E. 
Behm, telegrapher. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: James H. Bennett, B&B 
painter; James Gallagher, locomo- 
tive engineer. Pensioners: Albert L. 
Bartz, locomotive engineer; Robert 
C. Davis, locomotive engineer; Ar- 
turo R. Lopez, carpenter; Robert 
Lyle, locomotive engineer; Wallace 
we Oskey, brakeman; Luther Y. 
Phillips, brakeman; Lionisio E, Ro- 
sales, section laborer; John Thomp- 
son, brakeman; Juan Vargas, boiler- 
maker helper; James Walker, ma- 
chinist helper; John W. Williams, 
boilerwasher; Aubrey T. Wiltse, 
switchman. 
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WESTERN DIVISION: Jesse M. 
Dowell, brakeman; John H. C. Han- 
sen, switchman; Louie A. Mos 
chore boy operator, Pensioners: Wi 
liam B, Carpenter, clerk-warehouse- 
man; Harry DeLong, telegrapher; 
John J, Donegan, locomotive engi- 
neer; John T. Downey, yardmaster; 
William A. Gernreich, yardmaster; 
Tony Grmoja, clerk; Phillip T, Hill- 
man, crew dispatcher; Harold A. 
Hoover, machinist; Ralph Mociaro, 
crossing watchman; George P. Moc- 
kel, boilermaker; John F. Murphy, 
locomotive engineer; Pete Polo, 
pipefitter; Gustay E. Rehn, switch- 
man; Pierson D. Smith, pumper; 
Thomas O. Young, agent. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: Benito T, Mon- 
tes, machinist; John G. Schiefelbein, 
boilermaker, 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Louis R. Brock, machinist. 
Pensioners: Benjamin F. Chaney, 
millman; Ben B. Collins, carman; 
Joseph Galinsky, machine molder; 
Ambroge Senn, cabinet maker. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Louis P, Pastori, machinist helper. 
Pensioners: Grover C. Rubke, agent; 
Allen Van Trease, carman helper; 


BETTY DORMAN, printer-machine operator, 
Communication Department, San Francisco, 
retired lest month after 27 years with SP. 
Shown congratulating her is George Moss, 
assistant superintendent of the department. 


PHILIP McGEOUGH, chief clerk of 
the Revenue Accounts Station Re- 
vising Bureau at Los Angeles, is en- 
joying his retirement after more 
than 45 years of 5P service. 


James J. Quinn, section foreman; 
Harold R. Harvey, agent, 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Pensioners: 
Charles R. Beck, substation opera- 
tor; John R, Cattle, clerk; John H. 
Douglas, motorman; Julia Matich, 
janitress; Lawrence McKoane, tow- 
erman; Edward Morgan, janitor; 
Thomas J. O’Connor, interchange 
clerk; Alexander Palston, bonder & 
welder. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Roy Williams, cook, Pensioners: 
Martin M. Cerin, bake shop fore- 
man; Arthur C. Jackson, bartender; 
Harry A. Englebrecht, steward; 
Elonzo J. Spears, chef, all of West 
Oakland; Lonnie H. Brewer, lounge 
‘ar attendant; Alfred Farley, chef, 
both of Los Angeles. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Ray A. Holt- 
camp, lineman, San Francisco, Pen- 
sioners: Genaro Moreno, crane fore- 
man, Oakland General Stores; David 
E. Bradley, retiefman, San Francisco 
General Stores; Louis A. Brauner, 
longshoreman; James F. Terrell, 
check clerk, both of Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines; Leander P. Cos- 
sitt, manager-wire chief, Communi- 
cations, El Paso; Rupert Schult- 
heiss, draftsman, Mechanical De- 
partment, General Office. 
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ARTIST CURRY RETIRES. After a 43-year railroading career with SP, William K. Curry, 
agent at Thorne, Nevada {shown with one of his paintings) hus rétired from service, 
Curry, @ well-known Nevada attist, has had his paintings on display in San Froncisee, 
Sonora, Las Vegas, Reno and Cerson City. He now plans to study art at the University of 
Mexi:o before beginning @ new career of painting professionally, full time. 
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und Southwest in 1963 Today, 5.P. offers shippers 
the largest fleet of Pigeyback equipment in the U.S, ~ shipping centers. Want more information? Send for 
and 60 Piggyback ramps located for strategic access our new 12-page folder. Write to W. G. Peoples. 
to hundreds of communities from Portland toNew Vice President—System Freight Traffic, Southern 
Orleans and St. Louis, Fast SP. Piggyback schedules Pacific, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
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